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by this same uplifting force and 
they appear not to realize it. Some 
tell us they realize the importance of 
Art as applied to Industry, and they 
do not recognize the relative im- 
portance of the Fine Arts. I am 
glad to say that the day of such 
acknowledgments is passing and 
the day will soon dawn when Art in 
is true meaning and application will 
be accepted as a vital, compelling 
and uplifting force that it certainly 
is. Unthinking men sometimes 
speak of museums as store houses of 



dead Art and of great paintings on 
our walls as static Art. They want 
more active force. 

This Museum and its influence is 
the answer to those who will but 
take an interest and it is the function 
of this society to stimulate the whole 
people that they shall take an inter- 
est. Who can believe in the beauty 
and influence of a great poem if he 
has neither read nor heard one; and, 
who believes in the charm and inspi- 
ration of music if they have never 
listened with interest?" 



PAINTING BY LEON KROLL ACQUIRED. 



Those who recall the last annual 
exhibition of paintings by American 
artists, held in May, 1919, will recall 
Leon Kroll's painting entitled "In 
the Country." It was one of the 
outstanding works in that exhibit, 
and it is with much satisfaction that 
we record its purchase for the per- 
manent collection, through the gift 
of Mr. J. J. Crowley. 

The picture was painted during 
the summer and fall of 1916 at 
Camden, Maine, and was exhibited 
successively at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
National Academy of Design, New 
York, the Annual Exhibition at the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, and a 
number of other exhibits of national 
importance. During its recurrence 
in these exhibits the first sensation 
of an overweening vitality and force 
gave way to one of high regard for 
the fine quality of interpretation 



and sincerity of expression in the 
picture and the refreshing note of 
color. It seems to me that as in 
many of the great works of the past, 
a commonplace subject has been 
elevated to one of distinction 
through the reverent attitude and 
sincerity of purpose of the artist. 

The painting, showing a group of 
cottagers about their various occu- 
pations out of doors, has afforded 
the painter an opportunity for the 
display of much brilliant color and 
interesting areas, which fit together 
in a satisfying and synthetic whole. 
In the foreground, grouped about 
the trunk of a tree, is a standing 
figure of a young woman in summer 
garb. A colored servant sits on the 
grass on one side of her engaged in 
culinary duties, and a tow-headed 
child is creeping on the other. In the 
middle distance, on a much smaller 
scale, a second triad of figures, 
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forming an interesting group, is to 
be seen — a woman reading a book 
and a man swinging a child. The 
dense summer foliage protects them 
from the heat and glare of late 
morning sunlight. Over the house- 
tops in the background may be seen 
the undulating outline of the hills. 
If one is inclined to an analysis of 
design he will find the composition 
of this picture exceedingly interest- 
ing in its apparent departure from 
obvious rules and conventions. I 
say apparent because upon examina- 
tion one finds that it conforms to the 
laws of unity. Apart from its in- 
teresting design, there is in it a; 
fascinating movement of color. 

There is no fixed or static charac- 
acter to the brush stroke of Mr. 
Kroll. It differs in this picture from 
others I have seen by him, but his 
impersonal application of color 
seems studied with a view of re- 
taining all the elements of vitality, 
movement, and life in the subject 
before him. Incidentally it is of 
interest to know that the figures in 



the picture were posed for by the 
painter George Bellows, his wife, 
child, mother, and mother-in-law, 
together with a colored servant. 

Mr. Kroll is a comparatively 
young man with no fixed style. He 
does not believe in specialization in 
painting, but is interested in all 
manifestations of life within the 
scope of art expression. These he 
aims to portray as beautifully and 
with as great a technical skill as he 
can command. He was born in New 
York City in 1884. He studied at 
the Art Students League of New 
York under John H. Twachtman, 
Bryson Burroughs and Charles C. 
Curran; at the National Academy of 
Design under George W. Maynard, 
Francis C. Jones, Herman MacNeil, 
Charles W. Mielatz and Emil Carl- 
son; and in Paris under Jean Paul 
Laurens. He is represented in the 
public collections of the Chicago 
Art Institute, Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, National 
Academy of Design and Los 
Angeles Museum, as well as the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. C.B. 



XIIITH CENTURY PERSIAN WALL FOUNTAIN 



A Persian tile wall fountain, loan- 
ed by Mrs. Sherman L. Depew, 
forms the chief object of interest in 
one of the newly opened Oriental 
Rooms on the second floor. It is of 
glazed tile in polychrome, with 
figures and design modeled in relief, 
and probably dates from the XIII 
century, which is regarded as the 
best period of Persian pottery. 



Apart from its rarity and aesthetic 
value, the fountain has historical 
associations which make it of great 
interest to the people of Detroit and 
Michigan. It was acquired by the 
late Governor Pingree on one of his 
trips abroad in 1888, at Carlsbad. 
From information received from his 
daughter, Mrs. Depew, we learn 
that he happened to be there at the 



